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THE FOLKLORE BASIS OF LITERATURE 
By 
George V:. Boswell 


Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


It is a matter of sober fact and of no exaggeration whatever that the imaginative 
works of world literature which are recognized to be the greatest are all deeply grounded in © 
folklore.. Consider, for example, Homer's epics, the plays of Shakespeare, the Divine 
Comedy, Greek tragedy, the Aeneid, Paradise Lost, Faust, Flato's dialogues, Don | Guleote, 
Hardy's novels. In widely varying rying ways, - these are steeped in folklore. 3 


Four are epic poems: the [liad and the Odyssey are called folk or national epics; 
Virgil's Aeneid, Dante's Divine Comedy, and Milton's Paradise Lost are said to be art 
or literary epics. The folk epic is by definition a type of folk literature making use of 
anonymity and plurality of authorships, mythology, folkways, oral musical delivery, etc. 
Were it not for folk epics there would be no literary epics, for there would have been 
- no model; and in their varying ways the great art epics employ much folklore. There are 
_ Virgil's golden bough and other supernatural machinery, and Dante's and Milton's mas- 
sive blend of and mythology with the material of the 

Bible. 


Almost every extant Greek tragedy, of or Euripides, 
dramatizes legendary plot material. The amount of folklore in Shakespeare is incalcul- 
able, embracing most memorably the fairies in Midsummer Night's Dream, the ghosts in 
_ Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Hamlet, superstition, proverbs, dialect, snatches of folk- — 
song, and legendary stories in Macbeth and King Lear. Goethe's Faust, a more recent 
superlative contribution to the world's literature, is itself a dramatized legend and uses 
_ German lyric folksong, medieval legend, spirits, witches, Greek mythology and legend, 
and Christian 


: The Dialogues of Plato are e philosophical and idealistic, but they use so much Geeuk 
legend, and reveal such an imaginative myth-making faculty that they may likewise be 

said to be shot through with high adaptations of folklore. as for the novels mentioned, in 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote folktale, “anecdote, burlesque, satire on medieval. romance, ex- | 

aggeration, and custom combine with the elevated epic spirit to make the greatest work of 

Spanish literature. Thomas Hardy's novels, though they perhaps do not belong among 

works of ultimate mastery, contain ne. <copiuattamiaass of folk rites in his beloved Wessex. 


Concerning Ateertoen literature specifically, I will merely point out that the ese 
novels critics hail as the greatest American novels--The Scarlet Letter, aa and 
Finn--are the most folkloristioally in — | 
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Knowledge of folklore is useful to students of human kind other than authors. With- 
out going into detail, let us list some of its values. Together with the findings of archae- 
ology, it provides us with the best possible insight into the beginnings of human culture. | 
The uneducated masses are conservative. They cling to and preserve beliefs and practices 
that are abandoned partly because they are old by the more progressive elements of society. 
Folklore is useful to the elucidation of early culture in two ways: by itself being examples 
of what must have prevailed among primitive men; and by preserving embedded in myths, 


for example, handed-down beliefs concerning origins that, though disguised, are profound- 


ly true. Examples in the Bible may be seen in the stories of the Tower of Babel and of 
Abraham and Joseph. The Greek creation myths show much custom and imagination, and 
Robert Graves in The Greek Myths has no difficulty in tracing matriarchal beliefs when 


"Ancient Europe had no gods" 


less, and omnipotent." 


All mythology is religion -<religion to someone at some time or place. 


_ Since the myths are of the most ancient literary and pre-literary origin, they provide an 
_ indispensable starting point for investigation of the history of religion and the comparative 
study of religions. Something similar may be said of the origins of all human culture: 


language itself, music, art, drama, dance. Origins are speculative; we know that they 
occurred, but in the absence of a contemporary recording secretary, we cannot know how. 
Marshaling the evidence provided by archaeological excavation, myth and legend, and : 
anthropological studies among primitive tribes of the present time, logical deductions 

can be made. And everything that we can know about our ancestors _* us to understand 


ourSelves. | 


Historians are dependent upon folk literature, ultimately written down, for their 


treatment of ancient and later history. One source, perhaps incomparably the best sources — 


of Achaean Greek history are Homer's epics, the Iliad and the Dayeney - 


Then i items of folklore can contribute to education. If ellucation means no more 


that the pragmatic development of skills, it is only synonymous with training. Hardly 


anyone subscribes to that concept. Even the dictionary defines it as involving general 
knowledge, including the heritage of the race, and development of qualities of mind and 
character as well as manual skills. The subject matter of education, therefore, will deal . 
with the past, including historical beliefs and folkways, in order to understand the present, 
and prepare for the future. Folklore can be used in enlivening and vitalizing teaching of any 
subject and on any a 9 pa can be taught from simple folktales; tunes of folksongs © 
provide music-teaching materials, as do folk games and dances for health and physical — 
education; historical ballads, customs, legends, tales, costumes, and folkways are ap- 
propriate to history and geography classes; few instructors would overlook songs and tales 
in teaching a foreign language; folk arts and crafts bespeak their own significance to fine 
and industrial arts. As Elizabeth Pilant says, modern living having become urban and — 


artificial, "Folklore has to be taught today." 


We should next, I think, further define folklore by classification and ——— ation 
(of its types. Let us list "custom" first. 3 | 


and "The Great Goddess was regarded as immortal, change- -, 
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Custoimns, cr folkways, or folk institutions are ways of ieten things tet are handed 
down in & community “rora “he snremoricl past. Vihen a iearas bog-kil:ing from his 
sathor or a-daughccr appic-pie sakimg from her mether, 1 nas been passed dovn. 
Yatchwork quilts, "one-gallus" fox-hunting, "Shivarees, " and graveyard eaning are 


other instit utions am the and 


Ferbaps it becomes clear that a novelist who wisties to a "slice life” 
among his realistic characters oe do well to become iamiliar with theds folzways ard 


customs. 


If he wants to present credible dialogue, he also must study the speech of the con: - 
munity. The two most important areas of dialect are vocabulary and pronunciation: ome 
of words a a nonstandard ways of Sa} ying them. 


An porcine nade of folk south is phresediiay. A folk phrase is on the verge of 
Lecoming, say, a proverb, but is a fragment instead of a complete sentence. Phruses t) 71 
come to mind are "a Yankee dime," “bread and butter," and "“heavéns to Betsy!" Fo’ 

- phraseology is the raw material of poetry, built of figures of speech like metaphor, 
simile, synecdoche, and hyperboie. Examples are "like a duck on a June bug," "as ilic& 

as owl zrease,"' "Pumpkin kead,"" "nosegay,'' and "as deep in hel! as a pigeon can fy in 
2 fortnight." Creative writing is to draw on folk 


As the last type of athtinne, i should iike to. mention belief, cor. monly called 
"Sverstition": but one man's belier is another man's superstition, ard as has keen wit!’ + 
ved, what you subscribe to call belieg, what you don*t you call superstition. 


| Bad luck and poe luck beliefs have given rise to many superstitions. <A special 
kind of belief is in folk remedies, which may be classified into at least two kinds: 
"scientific" and psychological. Unquestionably there is much handed-down empiric) 
herbal wisdom in remedies. 


Students, creative enthors, ‘and scholars may hands in recognizi the falltors 
_ basis and content of literature. 


‘THE JAKE LEG 


By | 
7 Kelsie B. Harder 
7 Youngstown University | 
Youngstown, Chio 


| From the lste 1220's to the present in at leest Perry and Gibson counties in 
‘-ennessee, the folk expression, "He's got the ojd jake leg, "is < commonly aopliec to ant- 
cne wno has a stiffened or cr leg, especiaily to thos2 men who havs been to 
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dirink: deep and often from the old M‘son jar. Itis no wonder that the admonition, "You'll 
have the ola jake leg :f you drink that old bad whiskey, " is ee enough to restrain many 


young would-be hard liquor drinkers. 


| Although I can remember from the 1930's having seen men who had what we called 
‘he jake leg and one pitiabie case of the jake arm, I had forgotten the expression until _ 
1958 when a badly crippled man was pointed out to me as a man with "the jake leg." I 
happened to know that this particular man had been injured in the 1930's in an automobile 
accident and that his being crippled resulted from that accident. When I asked why the man 
had the jake leg, I was told that he had been a heavy drinker when he was young. There — 
was no reason to argue, but I did note that the expression still survived and was still being 
applied to cripples. whose wild oats had often led them. into the corn and the rye. It prcbably 
made no difference how the stiff leg was obtained, whether from a load of buch: shot, a 
tree, a tarown chepping-axe, ora wrecked car, its owner carriéd tre ra 


of naving the oar leg. 


| The expression, Lauer, is an uncommon one, and, apparently, has not appeared — 
in print. A physician told me that the symptoms I described indicated a form of paralysis. 
usuaily associated with alcoholism. He had never heard of "jake leg.""' The paralysis 
occurs, he stated, in cases of extreme alcoholism in which usually both the leg and arm 


- muscles of the victim become permanently stiff. This, I pointed out, was not the situcti: 


of the ones I knew who had jake leg and jake arm. The victims of jake leg had stiff knee 
joints and could walk only with the aid of crutches. The man with jake arm had stiff _ 
2.L0ws, but they were bent as though he were sitting in an armchair. He could not raise 
»is arms to his mouth, and could not feed himself, although he was healthy and active 
ctherwise. Furthermore, I knew of no cases of jake leg afier 1940. _— yes, but 


~9 jake leg as I knew the meaning of the 2 agecaa | 
The fact that alcohol could produce a was perhaps the key to the origin of. 
the expression. But none of the inhabitants who distilled their own Whiskey had the con- 
cition. Yet, in the 1920's, "jake leg,"' or alcoholic paralysis, was occurring often 
enoush for the expression to become widely known in Perry County. The condition was 
slearly the result of drinking a highly potent bootlegged brew. Cnnsequently, the expres. 
sion was probably a borrowed one, and a check of dictionaries 4 mms it to be such. 7 


The term jake has a applied to a drink made of J amaica ginger Since the 1920's. 
rack has been a name for gin since the late 1790's.“ H. ‘ Mencken also lists jake as 
ube nume for a drink made from Jamaica ginger. Jake, then, is apparently a derivativ> 


7 


1. Eric Partridge, AD 


1550), pp. 359-60. 
2. Eric Partridge, Slang Today and Yesterday (New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1934), pp. 3380, 444. 
3. The American Language, ent One (New York: Alfred a. Knopf, 1948), | 


3. 264; see also Suppiement Two, p. 756. 


ictionary of the Underworld {New York: The Macsaiilan Cai. 
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from Jamaica, and a gin drinker is referred to as a jake drinker .* This, of course, does 
not answer the problem of what caused the paralysis, although the term indicated that jake 
leg somehow occurred from the drinking of gin, or "jake." 


The answer came from an unexpected source. In 1959, according to an article in 
Time, some 650 Moroccans with the symptoms of paralysis were hospitalized as the result 
of drinking lubricated oil mixed with olive oil. The lubricating oil was surplus supplies 
sold by the U. S. Air Force to Moroccan merchants who promptly mixed the cheap lubri- 
cating oil with the olive cil in order to make a greater profit on a cheap cooking oil. The 
merchants didinot know that the lubricating oil "contained an anti-corrosive additive 
(triortho cresyl phosphate), two grams of which, taken orally, are enough to cause paraly- 
sis of arms and legs." "This," the article continues, "was the same old adulterant that, 
added by U.S. Bootleggers to their 'Jamaica Jake' . . . caused something like 20, 000 
paralysis cases in Prohibition days. no 


_ The original occurrence of the expression probably can never be uncovered, but ic 
should not be too difficult to reconstruct its early dissemination in Perry County. It could 
have originated from one of two sources, perhaps both: Soldiers returning from World 
War I may have brought the term with them; or workers returning from the factories in 
the North in the 1920's may have brought both the expression and a bottle of "jake leg" with 
them. Jake, as a personal name, occurs frequently in Perry County. The name of the 
drink struck sympathetie ears, and to one who has lived in the area the name of the ma!auyv, 
jaxe leg, sounds indigenous, as much SO as brain fever, lock jaw, rusty hands, or bowtlet 


itself. 


The incorporation of the expression into the local dialect brought about a generaliz-. 
ing of meaning. Once denoting a condition arising from drinking Jamaica gin, the expres- 
sion now denotes a condition that, it is believed, can arise from drinking any poor qualit7 
whiskey, hence "jake leg whiskey, " a reai gut corrosive. The fact that a whiskey does no: 
contain the poisonous ingredient makes no difference. Furthermore, the expression can- 
not properly be labeled local slang, for it has become thoroughly assimilated as a 


. “colorful" folk expression. It is hardly worth mentioning that the expression was borrow -d 


from underworld speech. Certainly it would mean nothing to the man who is foolhardy 
enough to swallow an unhealthy slug of old jake leg. 


| 4. In medical slang, a jake drinker is a "fellator" or "a fellatrice." See J. E. 
-Schraidt, Dictionary of Medical Slang and aelated Esoteric Expressions (Springfield, 
llinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1959), p. 99. 
§. November 30, 1959, p. 24/1-3. 
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VEGETABLE DYEING REVIVAL IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 
By 


4 Helen Bullard Krechniak 
Ozone, Tennessee 


The vegetable dyer with imagination was--and is--a creative craftsman with all 
nature from which to choose her colors. Woods and fields have ever held hundreds of 
_ dyestuffs, some known, others untried, waiting for her magic touch to release their 
beauty. | | 


Pecause the blue color produced by the "blue pot" method was fast to light and to 
washing on both wool and cotton, this method of dyeing was once widely used.” In the 
‘Southern Highlands as late as the 1920's a few blue pots--huge iron kettles containing a 
mysterious brew of indigo--were found at hearthsides and behind kitchen stoves. Some | 
of them had been kept going for decades. Alien H. Eaton in "Handicrafts of the Goutnern © 
Highlands'mentions one blue pot which had been kept in continuous use for ninety-four | 
years. Another, still going, was started in 1797 and added to as needed. Indigo grew 
wild in the southern mountains, but it was easier to grow a patch of it in the kitchen garden 
even though it was a "teejus" thing to wen. ae 


According to a very old receipt, this was the way to start a. bhie pot; "To two | 

gallon warm water add one pint lye from wood ashes. J.ix one pint of madder with cne pe. . 

wheat bran and a little water, enough to wet it. Put this in the bottom of the kett!e with of 
white plate over it. Put the indigo in a thin cloth in the two gallon of water and when it is. | 
soft rub out the dye. Then put in the blue yeast saved from the last dyeing. Keep it warm 
--just milk warm--for four or five days without bothering it. /It was done when it gave © 
off a foul odor and hac a coppery scum on top. / At night draw hot ashes plumb around © 
your kettle and in the daytime keep it _— by the hearth just lukewarm all the time. | 


"For ‘a dark biue let the yarn lay in elebavel hours . Take it out and air it and put | 
it back. Be sure to wet the goods before you put it in. Rench it in cold water when you | 
take it out. If you want.a light blue, dip it over and over tiil you have the right color." 


For green, one process was this: "Peel off the bark of blackjack or bleck cak. 

Bile your bark much as haJf an hour. Hit's awful strong. ‘Take the bark out and have plent:- 
of water in the kettle. ut in some alum and put your yarn in and bile it a while, meybe | 
half an hour. ench hit out and dip it in blue dye and then it's plime blank Je / exactly | 
right /. ' Using two dyes was called overdyeing and offered endless possibilities. 


Bmw. 


1. The earliest known indigo-dyed fabric dates back to 3,000 B.C. 
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| A housewife in the 18th or 19th century, or even earlier, who wanted some homespun 
‘ wool dyed a handsome brass color had only to go out to the field and pick about a bushel of 
goldenrod flowers. She would boil them in water to cover for about fifteen minutes, strain 
and add several cn of water for the dye bath. : 

Meantime she would have menmueiiitins wool to help fix the color and prevent 
"bleeding.'' For this she dissolved potassium dichromate (secured from a peddler or from 
the general store) in cold, soft water and immersed the wet yarn in it. Standing over the 
pot as it gradually came to a boil, she stirred and turned the yarn all the time as it boiled 
gently for about an hour. Then she left the woo] in the pot overnight and in the morning 
squeezed it from this bath, wrapped it in a dry towel and put it in a cool place. 


When she was ready with the dye bath, she rinsed the wood well before popping it 
into the pot. The dyeing itself seerned easy after all these preliminaries, for it took but 
_ twenty minutes' boiling before the yarn could be rinsed and hung under the apple tree to 


dry. 


The soft and luscious colors of vegetable dyeing were almost forgotten and almost 
lost in the eras of mineral, then coal-tar, dyes. Only American Indians, Eskimos, various 
foreign handcrafters and a few women in the Southern Appalachians knew the secrets of 
natural dyes when about 1930 Isadora Williams, Marketing Specialist of the University o- 
Tennessee Extension Service, petitioned Washington for heip with vegetable dyeing. Iviiss 
Williams in her work with spinners, weavers and rug hookers had found-a need for tie 
subtler colors of natural dyes and had hunted down the vegetable dyers in the area to learn 
from them. Miss Sarah Dougherty of the Shuttlecrafters in Russellville, Tennessee, and 
Mrs. Emma Conley of Penland Weavers & Potters, Penland, North Carolina, were most 
helpful. Both of these women carried on a family tradition of dyeing, spinning, and in 
the case of Miss Dougherty, of a Both gave invaluable Sd to the revival of 


vegetable dyeing. 


After Miss Williams had studied the work of these and other dyers and learned 
more of the processing under the instruction of Clementine Douglas of the Spinning Wieei 
shop in Asheville, North Carolina, she made application to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for help in improving the measurements and methods. In the early 1930's arrange- 
eases were made for the Bureau of Home Economics to loan its textile chemist, Margarci 
. Furry, to the Washington, D. C., office of Agricultural Extension Service for two years — 
in mete that she might study vegetable dyes and rnake formulas for their use available to 


mountain craftsmen. 


Her research materials were ancient herbals--many of them of foreign origia--a 
few magazine articles, the recipes long treasured by the old-time vegetable dyers, and 
a sheaf of notes taken down by Louise I. Pitman of the Jobn C. Campbell Folk School. — 
These notes comprised recipes and processing directions given to Miss-Yitman by V/ilmer 
Stone (Mrs. H. E. Scrope) Viner, who had come to Brasstown, North Carolina, in 19293 
to teach her vegetable dyeing. Mrs. Viner had learned the art from Aunt Leah Smith who 


_ 2. This essential process. was developed in India about 2, 000 B.C 


. 


| craft and with more scientific background than most. 
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lived "down the creek" from Pine Mountain Settlement School where Mrs. Viner, then 
Wilmer Stone, fresh out of Vassar, was teaching. Aunt Leah opened to her the wonders > 
of color locked in walnut hulls, sumac berries, hickory bark, sedge grass and the dye 
flowers, and Miss Stone was hooked. She continued to study natural dyes and to teach © 
others, and to her belongs much of the credit for the revival of the art in the Southern | 


Appalachians. Her article in Mountain Life and Work in April, 1930, was the earliest 


publication on the enpeey in this area. 


Using Mrs. Viner's notes and the other materials mentioned, Miss Furry made an 
extensive study of loca) barks, roots and berries. She ran tests of the most promising, 
tried out mordants, and then worked out proportions and methods of using the natural 
substances. She endeared herself to dyers present and future by greatly reducing the 
quantities of raw dyestuffs needed to produce the required color. The old ways, she | 
found, had been prodigal and wasteful. Her conclusions, published first in a mimeographex. — 
booklet (1934) and in 1935 in the U.S. Government Miscellaneous Publication No. 230, 
"Home Dyeing with Natural Dyes, '"' (with Bess M. Viemont), remains the basic work on the 
subject. With this publication the revival of natural dyeing achieved recognition as a 


Miss Williams, who worked with Miss Furry in the field, became:so fascinated 


with vegetable dyeing that she made it her own craft. Mrs. Viner, generally recognized | 


as the master dyer, works at dyeing and weaving in Tyron, North Carolina. Her pupil, 
Louise Pitman, carried on a vigorous dyeing program at the John C. Campbell Folk 


_ School.until she became Executive Secretary of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild in 


1951.~.Fannie McLellan of the Folk School--who is the familiar figure at the dye pot and 
"Rainbow on a Clothesline" at the entrance to the Craftsman's Fairs of the SHHG each 
year--and Mary Frances Davidson of Oak Ridge, leading contemporary —— dyers, 


followed these pioneers. There are many others. 


Although natural dyeing is a happy Mdiness full of luscious color wrought on sunny 
days in shining copper pots, for some odd reason the special terms the vegetable dyer 
uses all have a mournful sound. There is saddening which darkens a color by adding 


-copperas, or dyeing in an iron kettle; mordanting, which fixes the color to the fabric by | 


the use of alum, chrome, copperas or tannic acid; crocking, which is the rubbing off of 
excessive dyestuff; and spent, which is said of the dye bath when its coloring matter is 
exhausted. Mournful, are't they? But after all, wa are a part of dyeing! 
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Corrections and Additions to the Text 
i In paragraph 2, line 3, iron should read copper. 


— 2. Mrs. Wilmer Stone Viner, of Tryon, North Carolina, has submitted the following 
comments: 


My husband and I taught vegetable dyeing at Penland in the early 
30's. In 1929, we went to Brasstown and for two weeks I taught Miss Fitt- 
man all I knew of this dyeing. It had taken me ten years to get the old 
receipts from the mountain women in Kentucky, and then we verified them 

with all the written materials we could get from the Congressional Librarv. 


It was Miss Katherine Pettit of the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School who inspired me to write /a book that I named/ for her after her 
death--in remembrance of a great woman....I might say here /t that Y, 
Miss Pitman in her turn passed onto Miss McLelland and Miss Davidson | 
_ what I taught /a at Pine Mountain uf » » « « It was I who corrected the 
government pamphlet on vegetable dyes . 3 | 
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THE SUPERNATURAL IN SUMMERFIELD 
Reported by 


Mikii Marlowe 
Tracy City, Tennessee 


The community of Summerfield, Grundy County, Tennessee, lies on the Cumberland 
i; lateau, two miles from Monteagle and four miles from Tracy City. If you drive along 
the highway from one of these towns to the other, you may see Charlie Marlowe sitting 
in the doorway of an abandoned concrete-block plant between the highway and the railroad, 
where one room without electricity serves as his home. 
Charlie is sixty-nine years old, a tall, thin man, quite handsome, who walks with 
a limp. He has gray-brown hair, sharp blue eyes that squinch up when he smilies, a deep 
vcice and a warm, quick way of talking. His conversation is liberally sprinkled with 
by God's and Godamighty's. | | 


In his mind he seems to carry a yarn about every event in his life--not just the 
facts in chronological order, but all details and the subtleties of the smallest mannerisms. 
He tells these tales with enormous 5 gusto. A conversation with him quickly becomes a 


monologue. 
Charlie is a skilled tool maker. He also plays the fiddle, the banjo, and the guitar. 


Men like Charlie played a vital role on the American frontier. They were not the 
men who cleared the land, built up the farms, and founded businesses--nor were they the 
ones who spent their lives at earning wages. A man like him became a hunter, scout, 
Indian fighter, whiskey maker, teller of tales. But today we live in an age of conformity. 
The story teller, the man who gathers no property about himself beyond a guitar, a fiddle. 
a pocket knife and a few things to swap has little place in our society. 


After World War I the price of whiskey was high, and in the course of competition 
among the moonshiners in Grundy County, violence broke out. The series of consequent 
episodes has been become known as the Whisky War. Men carried guns, and a number 
cf them were killed. According to Charlie, things got too hot for him, so he rode the rods 
to Biloxi, Mississippi. He lived there until a homicide charge sent him to the penitentiary 
at / archman for ten years. At Parchman he became a trusty. 


I recently asked Charlie to let me get some of his stories on atape recorder. It 
was a novelty, but the recorder afforded no distraction once the talking started. Here 
are his stories of the supernatural, somewhat normalized in the transcription. 


Cherlie: 


Now my mother tells me this. She just told it for the truth, and my dad told me 
aiso--they knowed this woman, Frost. And she uz a witch. There's a man lived near 
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her, and he'd go a‘deer huntin, see. And he'd go about once a week, end he'd get out abort 
a maile from the house, big buck'd jump out there in the road, and he'd 1ével down on that 
rifle but he couldn't hit im. "B'gosh," said, "there's sumpin wrong there." Every time 
be'd go a'deer huntin that buck'd run out cf the road at him, right square in the middle of 
the road. Well somebody told im, now "I'll tell you what if you'll do. If you'll run you a 
Silver bullet" (it uz a muzzle load rifle); says, "if you'll run you a silver bullet and when 
that huck jumps out there, '' says, "by God you won't miss it.'' Now he says, "I'll try 

_ that." So this old lady Frost now when this had happened, why she'd run over to his house 
(you know, they uz great friends, yet she uz a witch). They've got to borry so many cups 
of this and so many sumpin of that, and they've got to borry as much as three things before 
they can put any hoodooism on you, or witch you. I don't know whether you knowed that 
or not but that's right. Well she'd run over there and borry coffee, sugar, and maybe a 
little salt--anything, you know, matches, anything. Well she'd be over there; when he'd 
the shootin then she'd come over. Well by God, he got that silver bullet and went out 
there and this buck jumped up. ‘He cracked down on it, and he didn't miss. He shot his 
leg, and broke his leg, you see. Well, he got his dogs, but he never got the deer. fie 
broke his leg; course now that's sumpin else too, he didn't get the deer but I'll show you how 
he found out he broke his leg. Miz Frost didn't come over and his wife said, "John, why 
don't you go over yonder and see about Miz Frost; she hadn't been over today." "Vell, 

by God, " he says, "Why yeah, " he says, "Can't you go?" She says, "Yeah, I'll go, you 

— look after the house, I'll go over there." She went over and Miz Frost was in bed with ker 
leg broke. She was 3 the deer. Now my mother told me for the God's truth. 


‘See now I'll show you again. I've been told that they got to borry a little lard or a 
few matches and a little salt, three things, before they can put any spell of any kind on you. — 
It can be done, I honestly believe it. I know a woman (she's dead now but she wasn't then) 
old man Rufe Marlowe's wife. Now she was counted as a witch. Anyhow I was told, you. 
know, I got something wrong with tne, you see. I don't know what it was; nobody else 
didn't know, even the doctors didn't know. But I couldn't walk. And I went thataway for 2 . 
year. Vell my parents, as this woman was turned in as a witch, they figured she'd put 
some kind of a spell on me, which she was a--plain speaking, she was a pretty bad woman. 
So the old man tells me (he's sorta superstitious) says, "I'll tell you what you do." Said, 

"'T doa't know whether you've ever heard of this or not, but," he said, "you draw her picture, 
you're a pretty god hand with a pencil."" I says, "Well, I'll try." He said, "Draw it just 
as near like he# as you can, and put it in a plate, down on the hearth, in front of the fire- 
place, and put some red cedar shavins, not white ones, just red cedar."" He said, "Put it — 
right on that picture and burn it. And," he says, "Now, we'll see how it works.'"' Now 
she'd come and ske never would borry one thing; she'd want coffee, Sugar, sody or scme-- 
thing--she had to have three things. People thought she was a witch which, I believe she 
- was royself. But anyhow ; I drawed her picture. Floyd Marlowe helped me; he hated her, 
and we got it just as near like her as we could. And by God we burnt that. Well all right, 
the old man says, "You been over to Rufe's?" I says, "Naw, Ihaven't." "Well by 
George, " he says, "You ort to go up there." I says “What's the trouble?" He said '"'Go 
over there and look at that woman." It looked like that she'd been scorched in the face 
with an honest blaze, right in the face. It never blistered, you know. And I said, "Mar- 
garet, "I said, "what's the trouble?" And she says, "I--out there in the field, " and says, 
"JT sunburnt." Well you don't sunburn in the wintertime. Uncle Rufe says, "By God, " 
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says, "I'll tell ye." Said "Goddamn if it don't look to me like she fell in the stove." That 
uz her husband, you know. He uz.scared of her. Old than Rufe Marlowe's wife, second 
wife. His first wife uz my mother's sister, you see. She died, and then he married this 
woman, mean as the dicens. Oh she was a great big woman. So now, you can figure as 
you please. Anybody can look at it, superstitious or not-superstitious, that's what hap- 
pened. That's the truth. I got it all right. I don't know what they done to me. A man 
come through there, an Indian. And he looked me up, and he said, "Well, you ride a 
whole lot." I said, "That's right." I was on a, if it w2zn't a mule or a horse it uz a buil 
calf or sumpin, I had to be a'ridin. Pretty roughclimbin. He said, "\ell I'm goin to 
give you a little medicine."" Says, "We'll see, and I'll be back in thirty days."" Well 
that's all I ever took. He must've been some kind of a magician doctor 0' some kind. So 
I got all right. But that's true, what I told you. I know that by experience, see. Now, 
whether thaf'd have anything to do with it, I couldn't say. But you borry three things, now, 
and I'm superstitious--if anybody comes to my house and says well I want to borry some | 
coffee, that's all right; if they say, well, I ain't got no salt, 'r terbaccer, I'll say, well, I 
ain't neither. I'll let ‘em have one or two, but I ain't gonna let 'em have no three. I’m 


superstitious all right. | ain 


was a man by the name of Tom Jettun; that uz his name, Jettun, and he always had a grea->'. 
big dog that went with him, by the name of Cuff--he was black, solid black. You've seen 
them big old long haired old timer dogs, you-know. He uz a bad dog. Old man Tom he 
gcts around there, and aw just drinkin, you know; he was bad to drink, and there was a 
little graveyard there, too. And he got in that (they call it the Jettun Cut now); he got 

in the south end of that cut, and there was an, engineer there, old Rufe Sargent. He come 
down there with a freight, you know, and by jingos, he seen im but he couldn't stop. And 
cut im up in just little giblets. Didn't hurt the dog. Well the biggest chunk of im, (this 

is the trugh), the biggest chunk of that man (he wudn't no old man), why that dog remained 
right there with that biggest part. And he wouldn't let the section gang, nobody, touch im, . 
wouldn't let em pick up a piece of him. He was a bad dog. They proceeded to pick im 

up, you know, in shovels, try to get im together; they got some of the little pieces but got 
down to that body here, that dog wouldn't let me touch it, no. They killed im. Old man 
Perry had im shot. I wouldn't've done it. Old man Bill Garner tells me, now, he says, 
that's why that you could always see a dog there. I says, "Well I never have, Uncle Bill." 
He says, "It's never too late." So one night I come up to Sherwood, up through them 
mountains--you know, it come necessary to come up through there. Floyd Marlowe uz 
with me, and we went up by there. And I felt a little funny, but I wudn't scared. Didn't 
have no gun; always I uz good with a rock, and he was too.) I had me two rocks, one in 
each hand; it uz after night, but you could see. And there was a train run along there, _ 
goin up the mountai Floyd said, "Let's catch that.}' I said, "Hell, we ain't got but a 
hundred yards to go, let it go." I said, "I ain't goin to fool with that train." So right 
alongside of that train I seen a big dog. Codamighty knows. There was a path across 

this railroad, a foot path, right through that graveyard. And Floyd says, "Lookathere, 
Godamighty--." He had them rocks, and the train uz still passin--it run slow you know. 
He thowed them two rocks, I thowed two, and you could see the fire fly out o' them car 
‘wheels where we hit them. V/e didn't hit the dog. We grabbed some more of them rocks > 
and we just pasted im. And we thowed and thowed and thowed and that dog stood right 
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- there until the last part of that train passed. And I swear to God he looked to me like he 
uz that high. Floyd said, when the train passed, he said, "There's Tom Jettun's dog." 
_ Godamighty, I jumped that fence. That's the God's truth! I jumpedithat fence, I mean. 
And the creek was out of bank down there, where I could get home, you know. ‘And I 
didn't take no footlog (well, the footlog was gone anyhow); you see that high water it was 
higher than the footlog and the footlog was gone anyhow. We got out there on a old tree; I 
just landed in that water. I went in right here, come out way down yonder in a drift, | 
but I got out. Old man says, "\/hat's the matter?" I said, "Nothin." He said, "Did you 
fall off the footlog?" Isaid "Yes. Eothofus." "By George," he says, "You'll get drownd- 
ed like that. Where'd you come out?" I says, "Down there at the shelf. Jumped in up at 7 
old man Bud Quaker's place."" Said 'V. hat'd you see?" I said, "Didn't see nothin." 
"That's alie."' That's what we seen. Now if it'd been a real dog I know we'd ‘ve hit im. 
I uz good with a rock, he was too. I wudn't to say scared. Now that's been seen there 


since. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS, SUBSCRIBERS, AND EXCHANGES 
(As of August 1, 1961) 


™ Individual Members of the Tennessee Fomlore Society 
Dr. W. W. a Carsou<Newulll College (108 W. Ellis St.), Jefferson City, Tennessee 
Miss Joy Bayless, 1602 - 18th Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee 
-Viiss Irene Bewley, Box 1225, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Lloyd Bible, Dandridge, Tennessee 

Mr. Robert Black, Dept. of Anthropology, University of a oe at ‘Milwaukee, Milwau- 

kee ll, Wisconsin 

Miss Thelma A. Bolton, Box 253, White Springs, Flor ida 

Ir. G. W. Boswell, Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 

ir. Fs W. Bradley, 4250 St. Clair Drive, Columbia 4, South Carolina 

ar. aiid Mrs. L. L. Brain, Ethridge, Tennessee 3 

Ir. John E. Brewton, Feabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

irs. Charles F. Bryan, iFD 5, Box 44, McMinnville, Tennessee 
_4rs. Elizabeth Jones Browning, 2733 Washington rike, Knoxville 17, Tennessee - 

“iiss Inez Burns, Brannon Drive, Maryville, Tennessee | 

Jr. Arthur Bushing, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee ) 

Jr. James W. Byrd, Box 3443, East “Texas State Teachers College, East Texas oa 

Commerce, Texas 

Mrs. Myrtle. H. Carter, Earhart Fike, Hermitage, Tennessee 

Jr. Roland D. Carter, English Dept., University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee 
- Mirs. Brainard Cheney, 112 Oak Street, Smyrna, Tennessee 

Miss Virginia Coker, Box 708, Feabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

ifiss Sue Comer, Highway 231 South, Lebanon, Tennessee | 

“ir. Charles B. Darwin, 112 N. Dixie Avenue, Cookeville, Tennessee 
Jr. O. L. Davis, 30 South Circle Drive, Dogwood Acres, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Miss Audrey Doak, 926 Windson Avenue, Bristol, Tennessee 


Mrs. Lewis Dickinson, 6229 Bresslyn Road, Nashville, Tennessee _ 


Dr. T. J. Farr, Tennessee Folytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 
Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine, 4733 Buena Vista Road, Nashville 8, Tennessee 
Mrs. Alford Green, West Point Road, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee : 
Mr. Archie Green, 201 West Fennsylvania, Urbana, Illinois 

Mrs. Yvonne Gregory, RFD #1, Fembroke, Kentucky — 

Dr. V-illiam J. Griffin, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee — 


Miss Twila Hahn, Box 870, Farmington, New Mexico 


Mr. Joseph S. Hall, Dept. of English, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, California 
Mr. Herbert Halpert, English Dept., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, ‘tia 
Mr. a. C. Hamrick, 361 Second Street, Macon, Georgia 

Dr. Wayland D. Hand, 68 Rue Lecourbe, Paris XV, France 

Dr. Kelsie B. Harder, Youngstown University, 410 Wick venue, Youngstown 2, Ohio 


Miss Mildred Hatcher, Box 1281, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 


Miss Mahala Hays, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 
Mr. Stanley F. Horn, 2916 Sidco Drive, Nashville, Tennessee © 

Mrs. Cecil C. Howse, 405 North 16th Avenue, Humboldt, Tennessee 

Miss Janie Swann Huggins, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee 
Mr. 2. V.. Hyde, 2901 Belmont Blvd., Nashville, Tennessee 

Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 

Miss Freida Johnson, Lovettsville, Virginia — | 

Mrs. Lucille Jones, 811 Kirkwood Lane, Nashville 4, Tennessee 

Miss Fannie B. Kizer, 1911 2ist Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee 
Mrs. Helen Bullard Krechniak, Czone, Tennessee _ | | 

Mr. Warren M. Larson, 901 Maplewood Lane, Nashville 6, Tennessee 


Dr. Ray M. Lawless, 7117 Wallace Avenue, Kansas City 33, Missouri 


Mr. Edward M. Lindsey, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee © 


- Miss Mary Long, 714 Broadway, Irvine, Kentucky 


Mr. Ben H. McClary, Box 33, Benton, Tennessee 
Mr. John C. McConnell, 2oute 1, Culleoka, Tennessee 


- Miss Jewell McCracken, 762 East Tennessee State College, —e City, fennessee 


Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville, Tennessee 
Mrs. LaVerne McVey, Norfork, Arkansas 


_ Mrs. Thomas Malone, 1519 Compton Avenue, Nashville 12, Tennessee i 
_ Mr. Ambrose Manning, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee | 
Mrs. Matthew Margolis, 2825 South Moreland Blvd., Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 


Miss Edna Martin, 3426 Fleasant Valley Road, Nashville, Tennessee 


_ Mr. James H. Mason, Route 1, Box 251 A, West Terre Haute, Indiana > 
Mrs. J. T. Moore, RFD #2, Algood, Tennessee 
* Mr. Paul Murphy, 107 Lea Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 
Miss Margaret E. Newhall, St. Luke's Library, Sewanee, Tennessee 
- Miss Mary Northcutt, 913 - 20th Avenue, South, Apt. 15, Nashville, Tennessee | 
_ Dr. Holger Olof Nygard, English Dept., Duke University, Durham, North Carolina | 
- Mrs. Ives B. Ort, 1603 - 18th Avenue, South, Nashville 12, Tennessee | 
_ Mr. Harry Oster, Dept. of English, Louisiana State University, = a Louisiana 
Mr. Ulna Foster Park, 417 Grand Blvd., Boone, North Carolina | 
_ Mrs. E. E. Parker, Route 8, Clarksville, Tennessee 
Mrs. Laverta Feels, 1905 Dickerson Road, Nashville 7, Tennessee 
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Dr. James H. Penrod, Eastern New Mexico University (1016 W. 14th st.), Portales, New 
Mexico 

Mrs. K. J. Fhelps,“ Route 3, Lewisburg, Tennessee 
_ Mr. Don Fi ierce, Starday Recording and Fublishing Co., P. O. Box 115, Madison, Tenn. 
Mrs. John L. Preston, Jr., 2105 Natchez Trace, Nashville 12, Tennessee 
Dr. John F. Futnam, U. &. Office of Education, Washington 25, Ds ©. 
Mrs. Helen Rafferty, Route 1, Mason, Tennessee 
‘Miss Leilah Rickus, 807 West Liberty Street, Farmington, Missouri 
Dr. Susan B. Riley, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Mr. Joe Williams 2obbins, Glenwdy Avenue, Signal Mountain, Tennessee 
Mr. Leonard Roberts, College Box 833, Morehead, Kentucky 
mr. E. G. Rogers, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee 
Mr. Lynn Rohrbough, Cooperative recreation Service, Radnor Road, Delaware, Ohio 
Mr. C. P. Snelgrove, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute,Cookeville, Tennessee 
Miss Ellen Stekert, 90 Allenwood Road, Great Neck, New York 
Mr. E. J. Sutherland, County Court Office, Clintwood, Virginia 
Dr. Archer Taylor, Dept. of German, University of California, Berkeley 4, California 
Dr. Vernon H. Taylor, 1822 Cverton Park Avenue, Memphis.12, Tennessee | 
Mr. Ralph B. Tefferteller, 265 Henry Street, Henry Street Settlement, New York 2, N. Y. | 
Mr. John Thuss Terrell, 1513 - i6th Avenue, South, Nashville i2, Tennessee © allt 
_ Dr. Alvin Thaler, 2115 Terrace Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Mrs. Ruth Osborne Turner, 208 Deborah Street, Jefferson City, Tennessee 
' Dr. Charles F. Webb, Dept. of English, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Teeneesel 
Mr. David: K. Webb, ~" o Ross County Historical Society, 45 West Fifth Street, Chillicothe, 
Ohio 
Mr. Wes Whittlesey, 614 South Independence, Sapulpa, Otdiiboann 
Mr. Homer P. V/illiams, Walton Road, Box 11, Route 3, Cookeville, Tennessee 
Dr. Gordon Wilson, 1434 Chestnut Street, Bowling Gree, Kentucky 
Miss Elaine Fage Witty, 1454 Sullens Avenue, Jackson, Mississippi 
Dr. John Quincy Wolf, Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 12, Tennessee 
Dr. Gordon R. Wood, English Dept., University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


II. Library and Institutional Subscribers 


A. & I. State University, Miss Lois H. Daniel, Librarian, Nashville, Tennessee 
Alabama, State of, Dept. of Archives and History, Montgomery 5, Alabama 

Alabama, University of, Main Library, University, Alabama 

Arkansas, University of, General Library, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Austin Peay State College, Library, Clarksville, Tennessee 

Birmingham Public Library, Tutwiler Fund, Birmingham 3, Alabama 

Boston Public Library, History Dept., Copley Square, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
Brooklyn Public Library, Central Service, Grand Army Plaza, Broaaye 38, New York 
Brown University, John Hay Library, Providence, Rhode Island 

Carson-Newman College, Maples Library, Jefferson City, Tennessee 

Chattanooga Public Library, 601 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, University of, Library, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Chicago, University of, Library, Periodical Record, Harper M22, Chicago 37, Illinois 
-Cincinnati, Public Library of, Order Department, — 2, Ohio 
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Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Colorado, University of, Libraries, Boulder, Colorado 
Columbia University Libraries, Seria!s and Documents Acquisition, 535 W. “114th Street, 
New York 27, N. Y. 
Cossitt Reference Library, 33 S. Front Street, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
David Lipscomb College, Crisman Memorial Library, Nashville 5, Tennessee 
Denver, University of, Mary zeed Library, serials Division, University Park, Denver 10, 
Colorado 
Duke University Library, Feriodical Dept., Durham, North Carolina 
_ East Tennessee State College, Sherrod Library, Johnson City, Tennessee 
- Emory and Henry College Library, Emory, Virginia 
_ Emory University Library, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
Fisk University, Library, Nashville, Tennessee 
_ Florida State University, Library, East Campus, Tallahassee, Florida 
_ Franklin High School Library, P. O. Box 230, Franklin, Tennessee 
_ George Peabody College for Teachers, Library, feriodicals Dept., Nashville, Tennessee 
_ Georgia, University of, Libraries, Athens, Georgia 
Goodwyn Institute Library, 165 Madison Avenue, Memphis 
_ Harvard College Library, Serials Division, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Illinois, University of, Library, Urbana, Illinois 
Indiana, University of, Libraries, Bloomington, Indiana 
Iowa, state University of, Libraries, Serials Acquisition, Iowa City, Iowa 
Jackson Free Library, 305 &. College, Jackson, Tennessee 
_John Hopkins University Library, Acquisitions Dept., Serial Records, Baltimore, Mieyiend 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville 
Kansas, University of, Library, Periodical Section, Lawrence, Kansas 
Kentucky Historical Society, Library and Archives, Old State House, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Kentucky, University of, Library, Acquisitions Dept., Serials Division, Lexington 29, 
| | Kentucky 
Kingsport Public Litrary, Shelby and Center Streets, Kingsport, Tennessee 
_Los Angeles Public ee | Serials Division, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, 
| California 
Marshall College Library, Serial Record, Huntington 1, West Virginia 
Marshall County Free Library, Lewisburg, Tennessee 
Martin College Library, Pulaski, Tennessee 
Niarylend, University of, Library, College Park, Maryland 
Maryville College Library, Maryville, Tennessee | 


Memphis State University, Library, Memphis, Tennessee | : a 


Miami University Library, Periodical Record, Oxford, Ohio © 
Michigan State College Library, East Lansing, Michigan 
Michigan, University of, Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Middlebury College, Flanders Ballad Collection, Carr Hall 11, Middlebury, Vermont 
Middle Tennessee State College Library, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

_ Minnesota, University of, Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mississippi, University of, Library, Serials Section, University, Mississippi 
Missouri, University of, Library, Serials Department, Columbia, Missouri 

Mount Allison University, Memorial Library, Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 
soi State College Library, Murray, Kentucky 
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_ Nashville Fublic Library, 222 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville, fennessee 
New Mexico, University of, Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
_ New York Public Library, Grand Central station, F. O. Box 2240, New York 17, Ne ¥: 
North Carolina, University of, Library, serials Dept., Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
North Texas State College, Library, Box 5188, North Texas Station, Denton, Texas 
Northwestern University Library, Feriodicals Dept., Evanston, Illinois 
Oak 2idge Fublic Library, ©. C. Box 532, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Chio State University Library, 1858 Neil Avenue, Columbus 10; Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Slocum Library, Periodicals Room, Delaware, Ohio 
Oregon, State Library, State Library Building, Salem, Oregon 
Oregon, University of, Library, Serials Division, Eugene, Oregon 
Pennsylvania State University, Pattee Library, Periodicals Section, University Fark, 
ennsylvania 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey 
William M. Rice Institute Library, P. O. Box 115, Houston 1, Texas 
St. Louis rublic Library, Olive, 13th & 14th Streets, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
South Carolina, University of, MeKissick Memorial Library, Periodical Room, Columbia 
19, South Carolina 
Southern California, University of, Library, 700 W. 35th ino, Los Angeles 7, California 
Southern Illinois University, General Library, Periodicals a Clerk, Carbondale, 
Illinois 
Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library, Dallas, ae 
Stanford University Libraries, Serials Department, Stanford, California 
.Temple University, Sullivan Memorial Library, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Tennessee State Library and Archives, State Library Division, Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute Library, Cookeville, Tennessee 
Tennessee, University of, Hoskins Library, Knoxville 16, Tennessee 
Tennessee, University of, Martin Branch, Martin, Tennessee 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Merner-Pfeiffer Library, Athens, Tennessee ! 
Texas Christian University, Library, Fort Worth 29, Texas ~*, 
Texas Technological College, Library, Lubbock, Texas 
Texas, University of, Library, Serial Acquisition, Main Building 133, Austin 12, Texas 
Toledo, University of, Library, 2801 West Bancroft Street, Toledo 6, Ohio 
Tulane University, Howard Tilton Memorial Library, Audubon Flace and Freret, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana 
Union University Library, Jackson, Tennessee 
University of the South, Library, Sewanee, Tennessee 
Wayne University, General Library, 456 Merrick Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
West Virginia University, Library, Morgantown, West Virginia | 
_ Western Kentucky State College Library, Bowling Green, Kentucky . 
Wisconsin, State Historical Society of, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Ill. Individuals and Organizations to Which Bulletins Are Sent 
in Exchange for Official Publications, the Titles of ‘vhich 
Are Given in Parentheses | 
Alliance College (Polish Folklore), Cambridge Springs, Fennsylvania 
_ Boggs, Aalph (Folklore Americas), Box 8005, Miami (University Branch), Florida 
California, University of f (Anthronological 1 seconds" Berkeley, California 
California, University of (Fublications in Music), S Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, 
_ California | 
Castner, Richard L. (NEF Fanotes), 53 Hartley St., Portland, Maine , 
Comité Interamericano de Folkiore (Folklore Ameri-2), Avenida Alfonso Ugarte 650, 
Aptdo. 3048, Lima, Feru | | 
Council of the Southern Mountains (Mountain Life and Work), Berea, Meieediy 
D'Aronco, Gianfranco Via Vittorio Veneto 22, C.C. Post. 24- 13832, 
(Friuli), Italy 
Ethnographische ¢bteilung des Moravske Museum (Valassko) Brno, Czechoslovakia 
Florida, University of (Southern Folklore Quarterly), Gainesville, Florida. 
Green Mountain Folklore Society (The Fotash Kettle), Univers ity of Vermont, Burlington, 


Vermont ‘ 
Haifa Municipality Museum and Folklore Miahaves (Newsletter), 19 Arlosoroff Street, 


Haifa, Israel 

Illinois Folklore Society (Illinois Folklore Society Newsletter), Carbondale, ‘Illinois 

Indiana University (Midwest Folklore), Bloomington, Indiana 

International Folk Music Council (Journal ofthe I. F. M.C.), 35 F rincess eurt, Queens 
way, London, W. 2, England 

Kansas State Historical Society (Kansas Folklore Society Newsletter), Siena Kansas 

Kentucky Folklore Society (Kentucky Folklore Record), Western —! State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Little Sandy Review, 3220 Park Avenue, South, Minneapolis ‘ 7,. Minnesota 

Lund, University of (Rig), Lund, .Sweden 

Miami, University of (Tt (Tequesta), Coral Gables 46, Florida 

Museum fur Volkerkunde und (Mi cnographien). 14, Hamburg 13, 


Germany 
National Council of Teachers of : English (Abstracts of English Studies), Urbana, Illinois 


_ New York Folklore Society (New York Folklore Society Quarterly), C ‘ly), Cooperstown, New York. 

orth Carolina Folklore Society (North Carolina ppt e)- Box 523, Chapel Hill, North. | 
Carolina 

Northeast Folklore Society (Northeast Folklore), Nidversity of Maine, Orono, Ma fjaine 

rennsylvania Folklore Society (Keystone University, Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania 3 

‘Page, Ralph (Northern Junket), 1 182 Pearl Street, Keene, New Hampshire ; 

Pires de Lima, Fernando de Castro (A arte Popular em ent Fortugal), Rua Farie Guimaraes | 
755, Porto, F ortugal 

xesearch Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics and Folk Music 

| Archives), Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Seminario de Antropologia Americana (Fublicaciones de as Americana), : Seville, 

Spats 
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South Carolina, University of (Names in South Carolina), Columbia, South Carolina 
Vienna, University of (Oestereichische Zeitschrift fur Volkskunde), Vienna Austria 
_ West Virginia Folklore Society (West Virginia Folklore), Fairmont State College, Fair 


VHO? WHAT?: “WHEN? WHERE? 


(Anyone who knows of an event or activity that ought to be listed in this department of the 
Bulletin is urged to write to the Editor, William J. Griffin, at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ) 


: I. Folk Festivals, Seminars and Vi orkshops, and Other Meetings of Folklore Groups 


September 2-4, 1961. New Hampshire Scottish Country Dance Society. Crawford House 
Weekend. Information: Mrs. Clifford Blanchard, RFD, Antrim, N. H. 


September 6-11. New Hampshire Folk Dance Camp at East Hill Farm, Troy, New 
Hampshire. Information: Ada Page, 182 Pearl Street, Keene, N. H. 


September 29-October 1. Stowe, Ver mont, Folk Festival. Information: The Tie 
62 Fottler Avenue, Lexington, Massachusetts. $ 

October 24-28. Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 4 
Information: southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 930 Tunnel Road, Asheville, _ 


North Carolina. > i 


November 4. Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society, at 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. Information: Gordon R. 
V-ood, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


December 28--January 1. New Hampshire Folk Dance Year-end Camp. Infor mation: 
Ada Page, 182 Fearl Street, Keene, N. H. | 


_ February 20-24. Conference of the Council of the Southern Mountains, at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. Information: Ferley F. Ayer, Executive — Council of the 
Southern Berea, Kentucky. 


II. Tennessee Crafts wid Craftsmen (see Bulletin for March, 1960, pp. 20-24) 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS 


| THE ANNUAL ME ETING of the Tennessee Folklore Society, to be held at 
_ East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, on November 4, is open to friends as well | 
as members of the Society. It is — that members will urge others who may be interested — 
in folklore to attend. 


~ 
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Cur president, Gordon R. Wood is anxious to hear from all who may wishtocon- — 
tribute to the program at our meeting. perite him at the University of Chattanooga, 


Tennessee. 


T HREE DOZEN RECORDS of Billy Jack: McDowell's "Tennessee F lay = 
Tunes" have been ordered by members of our Society. Members still have the opportunity 
to get these records, with an accompanying etnstory | booklet, at the reduced price of 


$1.00. 


THE SUT SOCIETY, recently organized in Athens, Tennessee, has announced — 
. the intention of publishing an annual series to be called the Lovingood Fapers. Plans are 
_ being made to reprint from the newspapers of the 1850's and 60's some thirty yarns by 
George W. Harris that have not hitherto been collected in book form. The editor, Ben 
- Harris McClary, of Athens, also solicits "ideas and short — relating to the 
subject" of Sut and American humor. 
| 
THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS inthe Ohio Valley Folk Research Project 
series of the 2oss County Historical Society are Bee Lore in the Ohio Valley, by Lawrence 
.S. Thompson, and Folklore vs. Masslore, by Kelsie ‘B. Harder. As usual, the booklets 
are bound in attractive wallpaper. 
VOLUME 16, NU MBER 8, of Anthropological Records is a — on ~ 
Burial Cave in Baja, California" by William C. Massey and _—— M. Osborne. | 
‘ * THE SPRING ISSUE OF THE POTASH KETTLE (xX, 3) has a page of | 
testimonials on the uses and meanings of stivver, which is described as a Vermont col- 
loquialism._ It is variously understood to ‘signify "a great hurry or hustle,"' "to walk 
briskly, "' ttto hurry," "to stagger feebly," "to move with difficulty." A word with such © 
a wide range of meaning should be useful. It would be interest ing to know if it is really 
confined to Vermont. 7 | 
, The Summer issue (IX, 4) announces setiMoaticn of Volume XIII of f Green Mountain 
whittlin's. 


dt HE DEVIL ISN 'T SO SMART" is the title of a folktale iiported by 
Anne H. Sidwa in the June issue of Polish Folk Lore (VI, 2). Further data on his infernal 


_ eminence can be found in notes by Dr. alvin Pierce in the same journal. 


THE NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY is this year stressing Civil | 
War lore. 


A DESCRIPTION of the work of the Irish Folklore Commission sited be found 

in the Spring issue of The Folklore and Folk Music Archivist (IV, 1), | 

THE KANSAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY has published in a pamphlet (price | 

$1.00) a report of the symposium on "'Teaching Folklore in the Classroom" which was the 

feature of the Society's April, 1960, meeting. The pamphlet may be purchased from 

The Castle-Patrick Co., 822 wuarre, Manhattan, Kansas. The SF promises 


. 
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distribution in eevianiians ofa book on Kansas folklore, which is being printed by the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska Press. | 


) GEORGE K. & MITH, JR. reported "A Sampling of Stories from the Area of 
-Machias, Maine" in the Fall-Winter issue of Northeast Folklore (III, (3-4). 
| i “BIG DOUBLE ISSUE!!" ofthe Little Sandy Review has — been 
_ published. The explanation for the unusual bulk of the excellent title "Folk Record 
3 Monthly" is = rapid accumulation of material demanding review. 


THE “FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAP HY FOR 1960, " prepared by Américo 
Paredes, was published in the March issue of the Sauthern Folklore Quarterly (XXV, 1). 
T RADIZIONI is the name of a new "Review of Popular Literature" published 
in Italy, under the of Gianfranco D! 


ale alice alc chin afta oft 


E THEL OWENS recounts "Boyle County Tales" in the April-June Kentucky 
Folklore Record (VII, 2), and D. K. Wilgus presents the second part of his report on 
"The Josiah H. Combs Collection of Songs and Rhymes" in the same issue. : 
| ‘AMONG A DIZEN INTERESTING ITEMS in the ‘July North Carolina 
Folklore (IX, 1) are J.. Mason Brewer's "North Carolina Oral Narratives," Joseph D. 
Clark's "More North Carolina Riddles, " and Edward L. Kotte discussion of "Modality 


in British and American Folksong." ~ 


A NEW REVISION of American Folklore: _A Bibliography, published and dis- 
. tributed by the Department of English, George Peabody College for Teachers, is now avail- 
_ able. The 1961 edition, organized by Nancy Cummings, is more complete and more 
readily usable than its ea This 42-page mimeographed booklet sells for 
50 cents ° 


Tennessee P lay Farty, music and group singing directed by William J. McDowell. Ex- 
i planations by William J. McDowell. LP Record N20, with accompanying bochiat. 
Delaware, Ohio: Cooperative Recreation Service, 1961. $1.25. i 


The of this record and the accompanying booklet is by the 
Tennessee Folklore Soc ciety. It is fitting that it should be associated with the work of the 
Society, not only because the material is drawn from Tennessee traditions but also be- 
cause it memorializes the enthusiastic efforts of the McDowell family in preserving the 
best of those traditions. Only the more recently acquired members of the TFS need to be 

told that the McDowells have been, from the beginning of our organization, among the 
_ staunchest and most energetic supporters of the Society. 


| In the 1920's, Lucien L. McDowell and his wife, Flora, began the collection of 
records of the old "play parties"--in some other parts of the country called F resbyterian 
se, Fublication of various parts of their collections culminated in 1954 in Mrs. 


nies Cooperative Recreation service). From that booklet | are drawn the texts and scotia 
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of the songs presented in the recording made by the McDowell's son, known to TFS members 
as Billy Jack, at Oak kidge, Tennessee, in June, 1960. The explanations of the games 
in the accompanying booklet are clarified by being condensed and formalized. The songs 
are sung by a group of young people of the United Church of Oak Ridge. 3 


The disc records eleven tunes. Side A Contains | 


1. Five Tinkers | 4. Old Dan Tucker 
2. Happy Miller 5. Coffee Grows on. a White Oak .Tree 
‘a. on the Corner 6. Skip to My Lou. 
On side B are | 
7. Jump Josie 4 10. Weevily Wheat 
8. Shoot the Buffalo | 11. Yonder She Comes. 


— 9. Alabama Girl 


This publication is not a "slick" performance. It is all the more interesting and 
useful for not being fancied up. It is something that all who had a part in its production 


and distribution can be proud of. 
4 


--W. J.G. 


The Ghost Bull of the Mavericks, ve Other Tales, recounted = J. Frank Dobie. Austin, 
Texas: Domino Records, 1961. $5.98. | 


This new sl aisle gives another opportunity to pay tribute to the Dean of Rents. 
folklorists--a man who is, to many, the Patron Saint of Letters in this former Republic. 
The stories J. Frank Dobie tells are of America's mustang days--of Indians and cattle 
drives, of outlaws on horseback, of lost mines and buried treasure. The selections on 
this record are from Dobie's earlier + wend The Longhorns (1941), Tales of Old Time > 


As the record jacket informs us, the men and women who are subjects of Dobie's 
stories are pictured as they really were. The listener to this record knows the pain of 
Josiah Wilbarger, left scalpless by Indian raiders. He understands José Beltran's sus- 
picions about the ghost maverick, the hardships and humor of drouth-beaten settlers, 
and the comfortable companionship of a conferderate soldier and his pet rattlesnake. | 
Underlying every Dobie tale is his knowledge of the — most at home with rocks and 


grass and silences. 


Dobie was born in 1888 on a Texas ranch near the Mexican border. After World | 
War I, he returned to the area to run a quarter-million acre ranch for his uncle. Although 
the years in between had seen him receive two college degrees arid serve inthe war, his _ 
return to the range brought him a realization of his life's work: the capturing of the life — 
and lore of the land in the one and written word. 


: 
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| Dobie is not simply a collector of tales. A story he hears first from a vaquero 
beside a campfire may be followed aud traced in many directions, then polished in 
characterization and language until the "raw folklore" emerges as a piece of literature. 
ned strives to be, and he is, an artist. 


‘Though most of his stories have Southwest American settings, he is nct a "regional- 
ist." He is as much at home with Socrates and the Greeks as he is with the Texas Folk- 
lore Society. Nonetheless, his special knowledge of, and love for, Texas and the South- 
west give his tales their authentic, sometimes wild, flavor. 


; To date J. Frank Dobie has written 17 widely-read books (Little, Brown al Co.); 
authored innumerable magazine articles; penned weckly cclumns since 1939 for several 
_ and won an assortment of literary awards. | 


For years, Dobie tried to lead the academic » life. ‘He headed the nee Depart- 
ment at Cklahoma A & M, then taught creative writing and a popular course in "Life and Ps 


Literature of the Southwest" at the University of Texas. He traveled and taught abroad, 
but he always returned to his studies of America's rich ranch country folklore. 


| In the selection of Dobie stories recorded in this album, the producers and the 
author included examples of both dramatic action and of mood. While it is difficult to tell 
if Dobie is reading or speaking, the fact is that he is reading in order to preserve certain 
qualities of literary style. The character of the man comes through delightfully in his 
expressive western voice. The only flaw is an echo in the recording studio. 


ames W. Byrd 
_ East Texas State College 
Commerce, ‘Texas 


Jan Harold Breiiends compile A Dictionary of Proverbs and Froverbial Phrases from 
~ Books Published by Indiana Authors Before i990 (Indiana University Folklore 
Series, No. 15). Bioomington: Indiana University Press, 1961. xxxiv * 168. 


$3.00. 


Modeled on the Taylor-Whiting Dictionary of American Proverbs and Froverbial 
Fhrases 1820-1880, this specialized collection invites comparison with that more com- 
prehensive report as well as with others of relatively limited scope. Such comparisons 
_ are briefly explored in the compiler's preface. It is interesting to note that the most 
frequently appearing headwords in the Indiana collection were Dog and Devil, followed 
_ closely by Cat, Man, Bird, and V! Vind. In the Taylor-Whiting Dictionary the favorite sub- 
_ jects in order of fre frequency were Cat, Dog, Man, Devil, Horse, Bear, Day, Death, Wind, 
Bird, and Eye. As in the longer compilation, it is evident that the Devil has generated 
- agreat many more proverbial expressions than has his opposite number--or, more accu- 
rately, his titles appear in many more such set phrases. Like its model, this report 
shows American writers to have been very proper in avoiding the myriad proverbial ex- 
pressions oral that might be considered salty. 


| 
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Mr. Brunvand points out that the most frequent literary source of entries in this 
collection is the Bible; indeed, he notes that aside from the Biblical allusions the literary 
tradition is very sparsely represented. It is probably indicative of the cast of the popular 
mind that sententious sayings are sometimes attributed to the Bible when they have had 
quite different origins. As might be expected, after the Bible, the works of Shakespeare 
have furnished most of the literary saws. There are few classical or poeetoat references 
in this collection. | 


The compilation under consideration isa cooperative enterprise that grew out of 
_acourse in "The Proverb and the Riddle" given by Archer Taylor at the Univers ity of 
Indiana in the summer of 1958. It is based on 95 books, which account for most of the 
Indiana publicatfons (in book form) of novels, dramas, and collections of poetry within 
the time limit chosen. | 


The compiler himself has admirably indicated the usefulness of the work he and 
_ his colleagues have done, as well as some of the generalizations that may be drawn from 
it: | 


On the whole, this Indiana collection contains few surprises ... ; 
rather,it serves mainly to corroborate observations made by previous 
compilers . . . . The materials gathered here show once again, for 
example, that the contents of Anglo-American traditional sayings tend 
to be the simple everyday objects and ideas associated with the 
farm, the home and the basic human cycle of life work and death... . 
As a form, proverbs proper seem to make up only about one-third | 
of the stock of sayings circulating in tradition; the other two-thirds 
are divided between miscellaneous phrases and comparisons. 
Wellerisms are not common. It is a simple matter to find parallels 
or analogues for more than half of the saysings in a fairly large col- 
lection and continued research would, no doubt, turn up many more 
similar items. Beyond these kinds of eeneralizationd, the study of 

proverbs will not make great advances until a large number of col- 
lections of texts are available for comparison. It was the desire of 
all those who worked on this dictionary to contribute to ‘such a goal. 


It is of interest to note that two of the eabieotions used in annotating the Indiana 
dictionary have been published in the TFS Bulletin. 


--W.. Js G. 


Harper Lee, To Kill a Mockingbird. New York: J.1. namie ug 1860. $3.95. 


This novel of Alabama life has been on the best-seller lists for months; it is one 
of 46 books on the American Library Association's 'most notable" list published in 1960, 
and has now received the Fulitzer irize. 
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: Miss Harper, like her fellow townsman Truman Capote, may be placed on a reading 
list for “artistic use of folklore,“ i.e., "raw folklore" being incorporated in — 


Even the title comes from a folk belief that "it is a sin to kill a mockingbird, because 
mockingbirds harm no one and give great pleasure.'' 


_ This story is told by an eight year old girl, and the folklore (of children and of the 
Negroes that raise them) does not call attention to. itself. . A the best is the descrip- 
tion of a visit to: a Negro church: 


A few graves in the cemetery were marked with crumbling tombstones; — 
newer ones were outlined with brightly colored glass and broken Coca- 
Cola bottles. Lightning rods guarding some graves denoted dead who 
rested uneasily; stumps of burned-out candles stood at the heads of 
infant. graves. It was a cemetery. 


Inside the church, ites 


At each seat was a cheap cardborad fan bearing a garish Garden of 
Gethsemane, courtesey Tyndal's Hardware Co. (You-Name-It-We 
Sell-It.) 


' The old fashion system of singing, also used by whites on the mockless or po 
stricken frontier, is illustrated. It is called oe or linin'. a 


Zeebo rose from his pew and waitied downkhe center aisle, stopping 
in front of us and facing the congregation. . He was carrying a battered 
hymn-book. He opened it and said, "We'll sing number two seventy- 


three." 


This was too much for me. "How're we gonna sing it if 
there ain't any hymn-books?" 

Calpurnia smiled. "Hush baby, " she whispered, ‘you'll see 
in 2 minute." 

Zeebo cleared his throat and read in a voice like the rumble 
of distant artillery: 

"There's a land beyond the river." 

Miraculously on pitch, a hundred voices sang out Zeebo's 
words. The last syllable, held to a husky hum, was followed by 
Zeebo saying, 

"That we call the sweet forever." 
- Music again swelled around us; the last note lingered and 
- Zeebo met it with the next line: "And we only reach that shore by 
faith's decree." 
_ The congregation hesitated, Zeebo repeated the line carefully, 
and it was sung. At the chorus Zeebo closed the book, a signal for the 
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congregation to proceed without his help. | 
| On the dying notes of "Jubilee, '' Zeebo said, "In that far-off. 
sweet forever, just beyond the shining river." 
Line for line, voices followed in simple ete aie until the 
hymn ended in a melancholy murmur. 


| The influence of the Negroes on beliefs of the children is also shown. In the follow- 
ing, "episode, Dill, 9, Jean Louise, 8, and Jem, 12, discuss a "Hot Steam. " ae is 
their literate Negro 
| We had to the where Dill looking down 
the street at the dreary face of the nay Flace. "I--smell--death, "' 
he said. "I do, I mean it," he-said, when I told him to shut up. 
‘You mean when somebody's dyin' you can smell it?" 
"No, I mean I can smell somebody an’ tell if they're gonna 
die. An old lady taught me ‘how. " Dill leaned over and sniffed me. | 7 
_"Jean--Louise-- Finch, you are going to die in three days." ) | Y 
"Dill, if you don't hush I'll knock you ——— I mean it, 
now--"' 
, "Yawl hush," growled J em, "you act like you belies in- Hot 
"You act like you don't, " said. 
"What's a Hot Steam?" asked Dill. 
| “Haven't you ever walked along a lonesome road at night and 
passed by a hot place?" Jem asked Dill. "A Hot Steam's somebody who 
can't get to heaven, just wallows around on lonesome roads an' 
if you walk through him, when you die you'll be one sts an' you'll go | 
around at night suckin’ people's breath--" 
‘How can you keep from passing through ont 
| — "You can't," said Jem. "Sometimes they stretch all the way 
across the road, but if you hafta go through one you say, 'Angel-bright, | 
life-in-death; get off the road, don't suck my breath.' That keeps - 
from wrapping around you--"' 
"Don't you believe a word he says, Dill, " Tsaid. "C 
says that's nigger-talk. 
Some of the "sayings" are wit, not nthdore. ("Atticus said naming people after — 
Confederate generals made slow, steady drinkers."') These sayings, however, show 
folk humor at its best, i.e., satirizing other folk. Miss Maudie, a free thinker, com- — 
ments: 'Foot washers think women are a sin by definition. They take the Bible literally, 
you know."" These few examples will suffice to indicate that Miss Lee's fine novel shows 
_ on every page that she is a product of the Deep South and the heart of the Bible Belt. 


--James W. Byrd | 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 
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